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Drew  and  the  Missionary  Enterprise 


Drew  Theological  Seminary,  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  an  attractive 
suburb  of  New  York  City,  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  first  Centenary  of 
American  Methodism,  probably  the  most  notable  memorial  of  that  im¬ 
portant  denominational  celebration.  The  General  Conference  of  1864, 
forty-five  years  only  after  the  organization  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  prepared  a  comprehensive  scheme  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  American  Methodism  two  years  later 
and  named  a  large  committee  of  ministers  and  laymen  to  carry  out  its 
directions.  This  Committee  met  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  February,  1865, 
and  after  drawing  up  a  schedule  of  objects  for  which  the  gifts  of  the  Church 
should  be  asked,  appointed  a  Central  Committee  of  six  to  organize  the 
work  of  benevolence  and  to  enlist  the  people  in  its  support.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  were  Dr.  John  McClintock,  Dr.  Daniel  Curry, 
Dr.  George  R.  Crooks,  and  Messrs.  James  Bishop,  Oliver  Hoyt,  and  C.  C. 
North,  father  of  the  Reverend  Frank  Mason  North,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one 
of  the  present  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  every  member  of  this  Committee  later,  when 
Drew  had  been  established,  was  officially  connected  with  it.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Clintock  was  its  first  President,  and  for  fifteen  years  (1881-1895)  Dr. 
Crooks  was  professor  of  Church  History.  All  the  others  were  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  first  Centenary  of  American  Methodism  was  observed  in  1866, 
and  Drew  was  formally  opened  to  students  November  6,  1867.  Results? 
Drew  hears  the  question  and  Drew  answers  it,  proudly  and  with  confidence, 
by  pointing  to  its  twenty-six  hundred  graduates  and  the  work  they  have 
done  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union,  and 

there  is  hardly  a  country  in  the  world,  in  which  they  may  not  be  found. 

From  a  thousand  pulpits  they  sound  the  note  of  Christian  leadership. 
To  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  they  go  with  the  word  which  brings  heal¬ 
ing  and  light.  Here  and  there  and  everywhere  they  stand  as  types  of 

Christian  manhood,  the  gospel  translated  into  life,  guardians  of  holy  things, 
watchmen  on  the  towers  of  Zion,  to  whom  men  cry,  and  not  in  vain,  “Watch¬ 
man!  What  of  the  night?” 

But  more  especially,  has  Drew  contributed  anything  to  the  Mission¬ 
ary  enterprise?  Again,  its  record  is  one  of  which  the  Church  may  be  well 
proud.  From  the  very  beginning  the  missionary  spirit  has  been  dom- 
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inant.  During  the  earliest  years  of  the  seventies,  before  a  single  mission¬ 
ary  had  gone  from  her  halls,  its  then  President,  Randolph  S.  Foster,  touched 
upon  the  condition  and  destiny  of  the  heathen  in  the  course  of  his  lectures 
on  Systematic  Theology.  Like  John  Wesley,  this  professor  of  theology  made 
statement  of  his  conviction  that  the  heathen,  those  who  had  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  not  necessarily  lost, 
but  had  a  chance  of  reaching  heaven  through  the  merits  of  the  unlimited 
atonement  in  Jesus  Christ. 

One  of  his  students  ventured  to  ask  why  then  he  felt  it  incumbent  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  if  they  were  not  of  necessity  lost.  His 
answer  was  clear  and  concrete:  “I  take  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  give  it  to  my  child.  If  my  child  here  in  the  home-land 
surrounded  by  the  helpful  influences  of  a  Christian  environment,  cannot 
get  along  without  the  gospel,  how  can  the  heathen  do  so?”  One  of  Drew’s 
earliest  professors,  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  had  been  a  missionary  in  South 
America.  December  9,  1872,  he  gave  an  address  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
at  the  anniversary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  on  the  theme,  “Theological 
Seminaries — Our  Missionary  Recruiting  Ground.”  We  do  not  know 
what  he  said  on  that  occasion,  but  it  is  suggestive  of  the  missionary  spirit 
of  the  Seminary  that  the  address  should  be  delivered  at  all,  a  year  before 
the  first  missionary  went  out  from  her  doors. 

But  the  missionary  fires  were  already  beginning  to  burn  brightly  in 
the  student  body.  In  1872  John  C.  Davison  and  Julius  Soper  were  much 
impressed  by  the  call  to  the  mission  field,  and  especially  by  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  to  found  a  mission  in  Japan.  The  climax  of  the  ques¬ 
tioning  and  purpose-making  was  reached  when  Davison  said  to  his  classmate, 
“Soper,  I’ll  go  to  Japan  with  you.”  Soper  accepted  the  challenge  and 
these  two  became  the  first  representatives  of  the  Seminary  on  the  foreign 
field. 


JAPAN 

The  first  mention  of  Drew  men  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary 
Society  occurs  in  the  Report  of  1872.  After  speaking  of  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Maclay  as  Superintendent  of  Missions  in  Japan,  the 
report  proceeds:  “Since  the  adjournment  of  the  [General  Missionary] 
Committee  three  others  have  been  selected  to  accompany  Dr.  Maclay  as 
assistants,  Rev.  Julius  Soper,  Rev.  J.  C.  Davison,  and  Rev.  M.  C.  Harris. 
These  are  young  men  of  earnest,  practical  devotion,  of  sound  Christian 
culture,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  great  mission.”  Bishop 
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Wiley,  who  was  present  at  the  organization  of  the  mission  in  Yokohama, 
appointed  Maclay  and  Correll  (recently  attached  to  this  mission)  to  Yoko¬ 
hama,  Harris  to  Hakodate,  Soper  to  Yedo  (now  Tokyo),  and  Davison  to 
Nagasaki.  This  was  in  August,  1873,  and  thus  did  our  Methodist  work 
in  Japan  begin. 

Since  that  day  a  steady  stream  of  Drew  men  has  been  turned  toward 
Japan,  so  as  well  nigh  to  dominate  the  situation.  The  first  in  the  suc¬ 
cession  were  James  Blackledge,  who  was  in  attendance  at  Drew  1871-2, 
and  who  was  sent  to  Japan  in  1882,  remaining  there  three  years  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Boys’  School,  and  C.  W.  Green,  who,  immediately  upon  graduation 
in  1882,  went  to  Japan  and  served  until  1890,  when  he  returned  and  took 
up  work  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  The  next  class,  that  of  1883, 
furnished  two  men  for  Japan,  both  of  whom  have  retained  their  connec¬ 
tion  ever  since.  The  first  was  David  S.  Spencer,  always  characterized 
by  indefatigable  labors  for  the  country  and  people  of  his  choice,  and  the 
other  was  Herbert  B.  Johnson.  Johnson  remained  in  Japan  until  1904, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Japanese  work  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Here  his  work  has  been  marked  not  only  by  the  able 
prosecution  of  his  allotted  task,  but  by  special  prominence  in  the  defense 
of  the  Japanese  on  the  coast  and  in  the  attempt  to  bridge  over  the  chasm 
between  the  Japanese  laboring  man  in  his  foreign  environment  and  the 
Americans  with  whom  he  toiled.  Who  shall  say  but  that  in  the  end  this 
may  be  the  largest  work  to  which  this  Drew  man  could  have  been  called? 
In  these  days,  when  all  the  Christian  forces  in  our  own  land  as  well  as  in 
Japan  are  eagerly  seeking  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  two  countries,  it  may  well  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all  Drew 
men  to  have  such  a  man  as  Herbert  B.  Johnson  in  so  strategic  a  position. 

In  late  years  again  Japan  has  been  especially  attractive  to  Drew  men. 
Arthur  D.  Berry,  of  the  class  of  1898,  is  now  Dean  of  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  in  Tokyo,  and  on  the  same  campus  with  him  at  Aoyama  are  Charles 
S.  Davison  and  Edwin  T.  Iglehart,  of  the  class  of  1901,  and  Charles  W. 
Iglehart,  of  the  class  of  1906.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  mention  Francis  N. 
Scott,  1899,  who  in  1904  went  to  Japan  and  has  done  an  important  work 
in  connection  with  the  Chinzei  Gakuin,  our  boys’  school  in  Nagasaki, 
and  J.  Ira  Jones,  who  after  spending  a  term  of  service  completed  his  theo¬ 
logical  work,  returned  to  the  field,  but  almost  immediately  thereafter 
was  forced  by  ill  health  to  come  home.  His  work  on  the  language  in  the 
preparation  of  a  valuable  word  list  marks  him  as  one  of  the  linguists  in 
a  land  where  to  be  such  means  far  more  than  in  many  other  fields.  These 
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six  younger  Drew  men  have  made  a  large  place  for  themselves  among  the 
missionary  leaders  of  the  empire.  Davison,  a  few  years  ago,  completed 
his  work  on  the  revision  of  the  Japanese  New  Testament.  The  youngest 
member  of  a  carefully  chosen  interdenominational  committee,  he  was  de¬ 
sired  because  of  his  unusual  knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  no  missionary 
in  the  country  being  his  superior  in  this  respect. 

A  part  of  the  secret  of  this  facility  in  the  use  of  the  Japanese  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  his  birth  in  the  country.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  sons  of  Drew  men  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers.  This, 
too,  was  the  intention  of  Edmund  D.  Soper,  1905,  the  son  of  Julius  Soper, 
but  he  was  prevented  from  going  and  for  five  years  has  been  rendering 
a  conspicuous  service  as  Professor  of  Missions  and  Comparative  Religion 
at  Drew.  Recently  as  a  member  of  a  deputation  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  he  visited  the  land  of  his  birth  and  other  countries  of  the  Far 
East.  He  is  unusually  well  informed  and  an  able  teacher.  Another  of 
these  missionary  sons  of  Drew,  the  last  to  go  to  Japan,  is  Robert  S. 
Spencer,  of  the  class  of  1915,  who  has  taken  up  the  work  in  the  land  of 
his  birth. 

In  the  report  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  1877  is  the  first  notice 
of  the  Rev.  Y.  Honda.  He  is  spoken  of  there  as  the  “president”  of  the 
“Ancient  School”  of  the  Daimio,  or  Feudal  Lord,  of  Hirosaki,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  main  island  of  Japan.  He  was  at  that  time  acting  as  native 
preacher  in  that  city,  and  was  giving  his  time  gratuitously.  He  and  a 
few  others  in  Horosaki  had  become  Christians  a  few  years  before  and  were 
members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  After  a  careful  study  of  Meth¬ 
odist  polity  they  requested  a  change  of  church  relationship.  Honda  be¬ 
came  prominent  as  a  trusted  Christian  leader.  In  the  face  of  splendid 
opportunities  of  political  preferment  he  decided  to  put  all  such  suggestions 
aside  and  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  In  order 
to  fit  himself  the  more  thoroughly  for  his  chosen  work  he  came  to  America 
and  took  a  special  course  at  Drew  during  the  year  1889,  thus  becoming  a 
son  of  Drew,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  her  foreign  graduates. 

Returning  to  Japan,  he  was  soon  made  the  head  of  the  Aoyama  Gakuin, 
the  leading  Methodist  college  in  Japan,  and  later  when  the  Japan  Method¬ 
ist  Church  was  formed  Honda  was  elected  the  first  bishop  of  the  new  church. 
His  untimely  death  was  a  serious  blow  to  Methodism  in  Japan.  He  was 
known  particularly  for  his  dependableness  and  his  deep  Christian  spirit. 
His  Bible  was  well  worn  and  thumbmarked.  All  who  knew  him  placed 
implicit  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  in  his  character. 
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Bishop  Honda  was  the  best  known  of  a  long  succession  of  Japanese 
who  have  been  students  at  Drew.  We  can  mention  but  a  few.  Among 
them  are  Dr.  Kyugora  Obata,  of  the  class  of  1901,  who  represented  the 
Japan  Methodist  Church  as  Fraternal  Delegate  to  the  General  Conference 
of  1916.  The  last  of  the  succession  are  two  brilliant  students  who  have 
recently  returned  to  Japan,  Seishu  Kawashiri,  of  a  Samurai  family  of 
south  Japan,  who  was  the  recipient  of  the  Daniel  P.  Kidder  Prize  in  the 
Depart  nent  of  Practical  Theology  at  the  Commencement  of  1917,  and 
Takuo  Matsumoto,  who  was  awarded  the  Archer  Brown  Fellowship  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  who  is  now  professor  of  the  Bible  in  the  theological 
seminary  in  Tokyo,  the  Philander  Smith  Biblical  Institute.  Thus  has 
Drew  made  her  contribution  to  the  religious  life  of  new  Japan.  She  has 
furnished  not  only  a  splendid  quota  of  foreign  missionaries,  but  has  helped 
in  the  furnishing  of  the  native  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Japan.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  one  of  the  most  loved  and  highly  honored  of  the  sons 
of  Drew,  Bishop  Herbert  Welch,  1890,  bears  the  responsibility  of  episcopal 
supervision  in  Korea  and  Japan. 


KOREA 

Turning  to  Korea  much  the  same  situation  obtains  as  in  Japan.  The 
first  missionaries  to  that  new  field,  which  was  opened  in  1885,  included 
Henry  G.  Appenzeller,  of  the  class  of  that  year,  He  was  a  true  pioneer, 
and  is  to  be  honored  as  one  of  those  largely  responsible  for  the  firm  hold 
Christianity  has  taken  in  that  land.  Abundant  in  labors,  he  lost  his  life 
in  the  wreck  of  a  coasting  steamer  while  on  the  way  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  translation  committee  of  the  Korean  Bible.  William  Elliott  Griffis 
in  his  Life  of  this  great  missionary,  says:  “Appenzeller  of  Korea  built  him¬ 
self  as  a  living  stone  into  the  Christian  Cho-sen.  The  coming  of  a  live, 
typical  American  Christian  in  1885,  into  the  mysterious  secrecy  of  an 
inhospitable  hermit  kingdom,  the  abode  of  cruelty,  oppression,  and  mental 
darkness,  ignorance  and  disease,  was  like  an  invincible  sunbeam.  Bold 
as  a  lion,  tender  as  a  woman,  aflame  with  zeal  for  the  Master,  yet  able 
to  work  and  live  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  he  won  steady  success. 
As  a  traveler,  explorer,  teacher,  organizer,  evangelist  and  Bible  translator, 
his  labors  were  manifold,  while  his  temper  was  ever  sweet.  His  seventeen 
years  of  service  were  crowned  with  success.  His  greatness  in  the  hour 
of  death  tallied  with  the  unselfish  victories  of  his  life.  He  died  while  saving 
others.”  Two  years  ago,  the  son  of  this  pioneer,  Henry  Dodge  Appen¬ 
zeller,  of  the  class  of  1915,  sailed  to  the  country  where  his  father  gave  up 
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His  life,  and  is  now  at  work  among  the  people  whom  he  loved  even 
unto  death. 

A  succession  of  Drew  men  followed  the  elder  Appenzeller  to  Korea. 
First  there  was  William  A.  Noble,  of  the  class  of  1896,  then  Wilbur  C. 
Swearer,  1898.  Swearer’s  death  in  1916,  while  on  furlough,  caused  by 
the  effects  of  overwork,  came  as  a  great  shock  to  his  friends.  The  class 
of  1900  sent  Charles  D.  Morris,  and  who  could  ever  forget  Morris  who  has 
looked  into  his  smiling,  serious  face?  Enthusiastic  and  devoted,  utterly 
unselfish  in  all  his  life,  he  has  done  an  important  work  in  Korea  and  has 
raised  up  many  friends  of  Korea  in  the  home-land.  John  Z.  Moore,  of  1903, 
and  Charles  S.  Deming,  of  1905,  both  earnest,  devoted,  successful  mission¬ 
aries,  together  with  young  Appenzeller,  and  the  others  named,  make  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  Hermit  Nation,  now  emerging  in  the  light  of 
the  modern  day.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  Korean  Chris¬ 
tians  is  a  student  at  Drew,  and  another  is  entering  this  fall. 

CHINA 

In  China,  Methodist  Missions  had  been  founded  several  decades 
before  Drew  opened  her  doors,  so  there  is  no  record  of  the  work  of  pioneers. 
This  has  not  prevented  the  Seminary  from  making  an  impress  on  China 
through  her  graduates.  The  name  of  Marcus  L.  Taft,  of  the  class  of  1877, 
who  gave  in  all  twenty -six  years  of  service  in  North  China,  is  known  both 
at  home  and  on  the  field.  Into  North  China  have  also  gone  Burton  St. 
John,  of  1902,  who  unhappily  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  work 
on  the  field  because  of  poor  health,  and  Carl  A.  Felt,  of  1906,  of  the  College 
of  Theology,  Peking  University,  where  he  is  doing  most  successful  work. 
Into  Central  China  has  gone  Harry  F.  Rowe,  of  1897,  now  connected  with 
the  new  Union  University  at  Nanking;  and  into  West  China,  Benjamin 
F.  Lawrence,  of  1908;  and  into  the  Fukien  Province  Bernard  H.  Paddock, 
of  1909.  The  Foochow  and  Fukien  Province,  our  oldest  mission  in  China, 
have  been  more  largely  touched  by  Drew  than  any  other  section.  Not 
to  mention  others,  three  men  have  stood  out  signally  in  the  work  in  the 
South.  There  was  George  B.  Smyth,  1880,  who  gave  nineteen  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  before  coming  to  this  country,  where  he  became  the  representative  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was  followed  by 
James  Simester,  1896,  who  died  October  19,  1905,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  President  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College, 
then  President  of  the  S.  L.  Baldwin  (honored  name!)  School  of  Theology. 
Great  as  was  his  influence  as  a  teacher  and  administrator,  even  greater  were 
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the  power  and  appeal  of  his  beautiful  Christian  life.  His  grave  is  in  Foo¬ 
chow.  The  inscription  on  the  monument  reads:  “This  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.”  Simester  has  a  worthy  successor 
in  John  Gowdy,  who  graduated  in  the  class  of  1902,  and  went  immediately 
to  China  and  in  a  short  time  became  President  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col¬ 
lege  at  Foochow,  where  he  has  rendered  conspicuous  service  in  educational 
work  in  a  land  and  among  a  people  who  for  ages  have  looked  so  implicitly 
for  leadership  to  its  intellectual,  educated  men.  More  recently  others 
have  gone  to  China — W.  H.  Miner,  1913;  Mark  W.  Brown,  1914,  located 
at  Taianfu;  Earl  A.  Hoose,  1915,  connected  with  our  work  in  Central  China 
at  Kiukiang,  and  Jung  Fang  Li,  one  of  the  many  Chinese  students  who 
have  come  to  Drew  for  further  training  and  who,  returning  home,  have 
done  effective  work  among  their  people.  Dr.  Li  is  now  teaching  in  Peking 
University. 

PHILIPPINES 

Passing  to  India  and  Malaysia  we  stop  at  the  Philippines,  where 
the  memory  of  William  A.  Brown,  of  1900,  still  lingers  as  a  benediction. 
Compelled  to  return  to  this  country  through  ill  health,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  missions  in  the  home  church,  now  holding  the  position  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Secretary  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association.  He 
was  followed  by  Ernest  A.  Rayner,  of  the  class  of  1904,  who  likewise 
was  compelled  on  grounds  of  ill  health  to  return  home,  but  who  is  once 
more  going  to  the  Philippines  to  have  charge  of  the  educational  program 
of  the  Church  in  those  Islands  and  where  he  will  find  another  Drew  man, 
A.  L.  Beckendorf,  1917,  already  at  work. 

INDIA  AND  MALAYSIA 

On  the  Indian  and  Malaysian  field  the  first  name  is  that  of  the  old 
hero  of  the  Cross,  Philo  M.  Buck,  of  the  class  of  1878.  In  one  sense  he 
is  Drew’s  first  foreign  missionary,  since  his  course  at  the  Seminary  was 
taken  after  one  term  of  seven  years  in  India,  which  began  in  1870.  Happy 
it  is  that  Dr.  Buck  still  lives  and  prosecutes  his  work  in  the  United  Prov¬ 
inces  with  devotion  and  vigor.  A  man  of  prayer  and  deep  piety,  his  life 
has  been  a  shining  example  both  to  natives  and  foreigners  as  far  as  he 
has  been  known.  His  son,  Oscar  M.  Buck,  of  the  class  of  1908,  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  had  one  short  term  on  the  mission  field. 
Like  so  many  he  is  now  in  this  country,  unable  to  return  to  the  land  of  his 
birth  and  his  desire  because  of  physical  disability  in  his  family,  but  is  doing 
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a  large  work  for  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  as  a  professor  of  Missions 
and  Comparative  Religion  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  those  in  this  field  one’s  eye  picks  out  the  names 
of  Bishop  J.  E.  Robinson,  a  student  at  Drew  during  the  year  1873,  George 
H.  McGrew,  1876,  who  gave  ten  years  to  India,  Charles  L.  Bare,  of  the 
class  of  1880,  principal  of  the  Bareilly  Theological  Seminary,  Stephen  S. 
Dease,  of  the  same  class,  who  is  still  serving  in  India,  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  Frank  L.  Neeld,  1881,  who  after  giving  thirty  years  to  India  returned 
to  America  and  for  a  number  of  years  lived  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where 
he  recently  died.  There  is  also  Albert  A.  Kidder,  1886,  who  after  years  of 
service  in  India  entered  the  Congregational  fold  and  is  to  be  found  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

After  ten  years  Charles  B.  Hill,  1896,  joins  the  Drew  contingent  to 
India.  And  there  are  others,  Albert  T.  Leonard,  1898,  and  Charles  E. 
Parker,  of  the  class  of  1901,  a  class  which  sent  seven  men  abroad  to  the 
mission  field. 

At  least  two  other  names  should  be  mentioned;  one  is  that  of  Albert 
J.  Amery,  of  1903,  who  had  already  served  one  term  in  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College  at  Singapore  when  he  took  his  theological  course.  He  continues 
at  his  task  in  that  great  school  at  the  meeting  place  of  the  nations.  The 
other  is  that  of  J.  Benson  Baker,  “Baker  of  Baker,”  for  that  was  his  college, 
who  went  out  to  India  in  1904  after  graduating  the  year  before,  and  is  one 
of  the  thin  line  of  heroes  doing  the  work  which  ought  to  be  apportioned 
among  twice  or  three  times  their  number.  Among  the  more  recent  grad¬ 
uates  who  went  to  India  are  Arthur  Bruce  Moss,  now  in  America,  and 
John  D.  Harris,  both  of  the  class  of  1912;  Clyde  B.  Stuntz,  1913,  son  of 
Bishop  Stuntz,  who  goes  back  to  his  native  land;  Clement  D.  Rockey,  of 
the  class  of  1914,  now  teaching  at  the  Bareilly  Theological  Seminary,  and 
E.  J.  Guest,  of  the  class  of  1916,  who  has  gone  to  the  Boys’  High  School  at 
Bangalore. 


AFRICA 

Among  the  Drew  men  who  have  gone  out  to  Africa  all  have  found 
their  field  in  the  South,  and  one  at  least  his  grave,  Elmer  E.  Pixley,  1891, 
who  met  an  untimely  death  soon  after  reaching  Africa.  Robert  E.  Beetham, 
1901,  and  Glen  A.  Baldwin,  1899,  are  now  in  this  country  in  the  regular 
ministry.  Of  the  Drew  men  who  have  gone  to  this  great  field  two  remain, 
Samuel  Gurney,  of  the  class  of  1890,  and  Charles  A.  Kent,  of  the  class  of 
1904.  After  completing  his  theological  work  Gurney  took  a  course  in 
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medicine  and  went  to  Africa  in  1902.  Fifteen  years  have  now  passed  and 
Samuel  Gurney  continues  his  faithful  and  most  effective  labors  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  With  a  marvelous  future  before  her  peoples,  Africa  presents  an 
almost  unparalleled  challenge  to  the  Christian  world,  a  challenge  which 
must  find  a  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  many  more  of  our  Methodist  theo¬ 
logical  students  than  has  been  true  in  the  past,  which  is  already  appealing 
strongly  to  some,  no  less  than  four  of  the  students  now  in  Drew  having 
that  field  in  mind. 


LATIN  AMERICA 

In  Latin  America  Drew  men  are  to  be  found  everywhere  from  Mexico 
to  the  republics  of  the  far  South.  The  first  name  which  occurs  on  the  lists 
is  that  of  Levi  B.  Salmans,  M.D.,  class  of  1883,  who  went  down  to  Mexico 
in  1885  and  is  still  to  be  found  in  his  old  field.  The  next  name  is  that  of 
Roland  D.  Powell,  1885,  who  served  on  the  field  from  1889  to  1905,  and  is 
now  in  the  home  land.  Then  comes  Gerhard  J.  Schilling,  of  the  class  of 
1893,  big  of  body  and  big  of  heart,  who  first  went  to  Burma  in  1893  and 
spent  five  years  in  the  newly  established  Methodist  mission  there.  After 
a  few  years  at  home  he  went  in  1902  to  Argentina,  where  he  remains  a 
tower  of  influence  for  Methodism,  Protestantism,  and  Christianity. 

The  class  of  1895  sent  out  Manuel  Andujar,  whose  name  betrays  his 
Spanish  descent,  to  Mexico,  from  which  field  he  was  transferred  in  1901 
to  the  newly  opened  work  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  and  where  he  is  now 
District  Superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  San  Juan.  Harry  A.  Bas¬ 
sett,  1897,  was  another  Drew  representative  in  Mexico,  but  is  now  doing 
Home  Mission  work,  being  Superintendent  of  the  Spanish  work  in  New 
Mexico.  Albert  S.  Watson,  1901,  went  to  South  America  for  a  term  of 
years  and  is  now  in  educational  work  in  this  country.  Frank  J.  Batterson, 
1902,  was  sent  to  Argentina  and  continues  his  work  there,  and  Frederick 
A.  Lendrum,  of  the  same  year,  went  to  Mexico  for  a  short  term  of  service. 
Other  names  are  those  of  John  C.  Elkins,  1906,  and  Vernon  M.  McCombs, 
1906,  who,  when  his  health  failed  in  Peru,  South  America,  went  to  Southern 
California,  where  after  years  of  passionate  effort  he  has  succeeded  in  com¬ 
pelling  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
work  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  that  beautiful  land. 

Albert  Bauman  and  Ernest  N.  Bauman,  both  of  1907,  and  Maynard 
L.  Wolcott,  of  1912,  went  to  South  America,  thus  giving  evidence  that 
Drew’s  interest  in  the  republics  to  the  south  is  continuous  and  gives  promise 
of  a  steady  flow  of  missionaries  to  that  land  of  need  and  opportunity.  In 
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1917  Raymond  E.  Marshall  went  to  our  Church  at  Panama,  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  but  the  climate  was  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  home. 

EUROPE 

Drew  has  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  representatives  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  field.  It  was  a  remarkable  exhibit  which  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
disclosed,  for  of  the  seven  American  Methodist  leaders  in  Europe  at  that 
time  six  of  them,  including  Bishop  John  L.  Nuelsen,  1890,  resident  bishop 
for  Europe,  residing  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  were  graduates  of  Drew,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  story  of  Drew’s  contribution  to  Europe.  As  far  back 
as  1875  occurs  the  name  of  Elford  F.  Lounsbury,  whose  service  in  Bulgaria 
covers  the  years  from  1875  to  1892.  His  successor  in  Bulgaria  was  Elmer 
E.  Count,  1888,  who  after  a  term  of  service  in  Italy  was  sent  to  the  Balkans, 
where  he  remained  until  driven  out  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  What  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Mission,  that  mission  whose  history  has  been  marked  by  so  many 
vicissitudes,  will  be  now  that  the  war  is  over  no  one  can  tell,  but  under  the 
leadership  of  Elmer  E.  Count  all  that  can  be  done  will  be  done. 

To  Italy  Drew  has  given  some  of  her  best  sons.  Bishop  William  Burt, 
class  of  1881,  gave  eighteen  years  of  conspicuous  and  fruitful  service  to  that 
country  before  his  election  to  the  episcopacy,  and  Bishop  Adna  W.  Leonard, 
member  of  that  illustrious  missionary  class  of  1901,  served  his  ministerial 
apprenticeship  there.  In  Italy  two  other  Drew  men  have  made  themselves 
greatly  felt,  one  of  them,  N.  Walling  Clark,  1883,  the  large  part  of  whose 
service  was  given  to  Italy  and  the  development  of  the  educational  work  of 
our  Church  in  Rome,  the  other,  Bertrand  M.  Tipple,  1897,  who  has  been 
in  Italy  since  1910,  and  who  had  begun  before  the  war  a  college  enterprise 
in  Rome  which  gave  promise  of  being  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
our  Methodist  work  in  Europe,  and  which  now  that  the  Church  has  pledged 
such  vast  sums  for  redemptive,  educational,  and  reconstructive  work,  will 
be  even  larger  and  more  influential  than  originally  planned. 

Two  other  European  countries  must  be  referred  to  where  the  beginnings 
of  Methodist  work  were  made  by  Drew  men,  and  when  these  beginnings 
were  being  made,  who  then  dreamed  of  such  sorrow  and  devastation,  such 
chaos  and  dire  need  as  have  come  to  these  countries  these  last  years?  It 
was  George  A.  Simons,  1905,  who  began  our  missionary  work  in  Russia, 
and  who  remained  in  Petrograd  in  spite  of  war  and  revolution  until  some 
months  ago,  when  he  returned  to  America  for  a  brief  rest,  and  is  now  about 
to  sail  for  his  chosen  field.  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  has  repeatedly  spoken  in 
high  terms  of  appreciation  of  the  work  Simons  has  done  in  Russia.  Now 
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a  day  of  greater  opportunity  has  dawned  for  Simons  and  Methodism  in 
Russia ! 

And  France!  It  was  the  class  of  1906  which  sent  to  the  new  mission 
field  of  France  Ernest  W.  Bysshe.  He  had  made  a  good  start  long  before 
the  war,  but  during  the  long,  hideous  years  of  blood  and  agony  how  the 
opportunities  for  a  Christlike  ministry  of  mercy  and  help  were  multiplied! 
And  Bysshe  seized  them.  Now  to  Methodism  has  come,  in  the  Providence 
of  God,  the  call  to  comfort  the  broken-hearted,  to  help  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  to  give  food  to  the  hungry,  a  new  courage  and  hope  to  the  de¬ 
spairing  in  France,  Italy,  Russia,  the  Central  Provinces,  the  Balkans,  and 
other  war-stricken  lands,  and  the  Church  is  responding  in  a  glorious  manner. 
Supplies  have  already  gone  forward.  Recruits  are  even  now  on  the  field. 
Albert  H.  Marion,  Drew,  1910,  is  in  charge  of  Methodist  work  at  Chateau- 
Thierry.  Other  Drew  men  will  soon  sail,  John  W.  Maynard,  1886,  James 
Charbonnier,  1909,  E.  L.  Chiesa,  1920,  and  Alexander  Lawrence,  1919, 
born  in  Rumania,  and  who  returns  to  work  among  his  sorely  stricken  peo¬ 
ple.  Still  other  Drew  men  will  go  to  Europe,  and  to  other  foreign  fields. 
For  a  half  century  streams  have  been  flowing  to  every  part  of  the  earth, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

AT  HOME 

But  Drew  has  also  been  making  her  missionary  influence  felt  at  the 
home  base.  Here  during  the  missionary  revival  of  the  past  twenty  years, 
leadership,  particularly  among  the  young  people,  has  fallen  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  group  of  Drew  men.  The  inspiring  genius  of  the  Centenary,  a  man 
of  great  executive  ability  and  superb  daring,  of  fine  consecration  and  vic¬ 
torious  faith,  S.  Earl  Taylor,  graduated  from  Drew  twenty  years  ago  in 
the  class  of  1899.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  transformation 
of  the  Epworth  League  into  an  effective  missionary  agency.  For  years 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  young  people’s  department  of  the  Missionary 
Boards  of  our  Church.  At  the  General  Conference  held  in  Minneapolis  in 
1912  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  was  reelected  at  Saratoga  in  1916.  During  this 
quadrennium  he  and  his  distinguished  colleague,  Dr.  Frank  Mason  North, 
together  with  the  successful  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  Dr. 
David  D.  Forsyth,  have  led  the  Methodist  hosts  in  a  worthy  celebration 
of  a  century  of  Methodist  missionary  work,  and  made  possible  a  new  day 
of  missionary  achievement  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  list  of  Drew  men  who  have  done  pioneer  service  in  introducing  mis¬ 
sionary  education  into  our  churches  and  Sunday  schools  would  include 
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Charles  V.  Vickrey,  class  of  1902,  connected  for  years  with  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement  and  the  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement;  George  F. 
Sutherland,  1904,  joint  Young  People’s  Secretary  of  the  two  Mission  Boards 
of  the  Church,  and  now  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Foreign  Board;  Ralph 
E.  Diffendorfer,  for  many  years  a  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Education 
Movement,  more  recently  connected  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  as 
the  head  of  the  Survey  Department  and  recently  elected  to  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Interchurch  World  Movement;  Francis  E.  Whiteside,  1904; 
Ralph  Welles  Keeler,  1907;  Ira  G.  McCormack,  1910;  Morris  E.  Schwartz, 
1894,  George  H.  Bickley,  1890;  and  many  other  Drew  men  who  have  been 
officially  related  to  the  Centenary  organization  and  who  have  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  financial  appeal. 

Another  name  must  be  added  to  make  this  list  in  anywise  complete. 
That  is  the  name  of  Charles  H.  Fahs,  of  the  class  of  1901,  who  is  Research 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Boards  Conference  of  North  America. 
Under  his  direction  has  grown  up  in  New  York  City  the  largest  and  most 
important  missionary  library  in  the  world,  called  the  Missionary  Research 
Library.  With  knowledge  of  the  field  of  foreign  missions  and  its  literature 
surpassed  but  by  one  or  two  only  in  this  country,  this  Drew  graduate  is 
making  himself  almost  indispensable  to  all  scholarly  research  in  the  field 
of  missions  and  allied  subjects.  It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  Burton 
St.  John,  whose  name  has  been  noted  above  in  connection  with  China,  has 
been  engaged  in  statistical  missionary  research.  The  first  formal  product 
of  his  work  was  published  some  two  years  ago  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate 
“Statistical  Atlas  of  Foreign  Missions,”  which  is  recognized  as  the  authorita¬ 
tive  work  on  missionary  statistics. 

This  is  the  story  of  Drew  and  the  Missionary  Enterprise  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  far  from  adequate  or  complete.  Names  have 
been  omitted  which  should  appear,  but  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  write 
a  final  statement  as  to  what  Drew  has  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  in  foreign  parts.  Its  contribution  to  Home  Mission  work  has  scarcely 
been  mentioned,  though  this  is  quite  as  significant.  Its  graduates  not  only 
have  kept  the  home  fires  burning,  but  on  the  frontier,  among  foreign-speak¬ 
ing  peoples,  in  cities  with  their  many-sided  problems  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
immorality,  in  rural  communities,  in  a  thousand  ways  have  they  sought  to 
obey  the  divine  command  to  go  into  the  waste  places  of  America,  to  seek 
out  the  indifferent  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  to  find  the  lost,  and  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  land  for  which  our  fathers  died,  and 
for  which  their  sons  also  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  die. 
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The  story  of  Drew  and  Missions  is  full  of  romance,  but  no  less  ro¬ 
mantic  even  if  less  conspicuous  is  the  story  of  the  hundreds  of  men  in  the 
various  home  Conferences  who  in  quiet  and  unostentatious  ways,  and 
often  enough  with  little  recognition  of  their  real  worth,  have  done  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  In  city  churches  uptown  and  downtown, 
in  suburban  districts,  in  towns  and  villages  and  countryside  throughout 
the  land,  these  men  are  to  be  found  at  their  task.  The  far-reaching  social 
changes  of  recent  years  have  brought  many  of  them  face  to  face  with  strange 
and  difficult  conditions.  No  small  share  of  the  success  they  have  achieved 
they  are  quick  to  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  Seminary  that  trained 
them.  Who  will  undertake  to  compute  the  value  of  the  service  these  men 
have  rendered  and  still  are  rendering  to  the  kingdom  of  God!  Many  a 
time  have  they  been  found  with  the  few  who  stood  in  the  breach  and  saved 
the  day  for  righteousness.  The  chosen  course  of  their  Lord  they  have 
made  their  own:  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor:  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
brokenhearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.”  And  like  their  Master,  they  have  pursued 
their  course  in  season  and  out  of  season.  They  sit  by  the  bed  of  pain; 
they  hold  the  hand  and  comfort  the  last  moments  of  the  dying;  they  hear 
the  story  of  shame  and  sorrow  and  point  the  stricken  heart  to  the  place 
of  healing;  they  offer  counsel  to  the  perplexed;  they  guide  the  feet  of  the 
young  into  places  of  safety ;  to  the  haunts  of  wretchedness  and  to  the  homes 
of  luxury  they  go  on  their  common  mission  and  with  their  common  mes¬ 
sage;  on  Sabbath  days  and  on  other  days  their  voice  is  heard  proclaiming 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  The  school  where  such  prophets  tarried 
awhile  for  instruction  has  no  apology  to  offer  for  itself  or  them.  The 
fruit  bespeaks  the  tree,  and  the  tree  rejoices  in  its  fruit. 


DREW 

COMMEMORATION  HYMN 


(  Written  for  the  Semi-Centennial  of  the  founding 
of  Drew,  November,  1917,  by  Frank  Mason 
North,  LL.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.) 


THOU  Lord  of  Light,  across  the  years 
Thy  shining  path  of  love  we  see: 
Bright  glows  amidst  our  joys  and  fears 
The  ardor  of  our  faith  in  Thee. 


The  Teacher  Thou  of  those  who  taught. 

The  Master  Guide  through  learning’s  maze, 
The  subject  of  their  deepest  thought, 

The  object  of  their  reverent  praise. 


Their  hearts  interpreted  Thy  word, 

Through  them  Thy  messages  were  sent, 
Within  these  walls  Thy  voice  was  heard, 
Here  wisdom  found  its  sacrament. 


We  thank  Thee  for  these  years  of  power, 
For  stalwart  souls,  for  gentle  life, 

For  men  transformed  to  meet  the  hour 
Of  blasting  wrong,  of  surging  strife: — 


For  men  who  gird  the  world  with  flame, 
Who  count,  for  Thee,  all  things  but  loss, 
Who  challenge  nations,  in  Thy  name, 

To  hear  the  story  of  Thy  cross. 


Yet  beating  through  our  gratitude. 

We  feel  the  pulse  of  coming  days; 

Thy  truth  must  stand  where  it  has  stood; 
New  darkness  waits  its  deathless  rays. 


High  courage  grant,  the  outlook  broad, 
The  strength  of  joy,  the  zest  for  right, 
The  faith  that  burns,  the  sense  of  God, 
Thy  fellowship,  Thou  Lord  of  light. 


